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Thus our lives are unified, truly vitalized, only as our individ- 
ualism becomes a consciousness of our belonging to a great cause 
— only, in other words, as we become loyal to the ideal of loyalty. 

After a discussion of the application of the idea of loyalty to 
some of our social and political problems in America, Professor 
Royce comes to what seems to us the central chapter of his work, 
namely, the metaphysical justification of the great cause of loy- 
alty to loyalty as the only rational conception of truth. The 
chapter is a polemic against the Pragmatists, who are wittily 
characterized as "a group of philosophers who have of late been 
disposed to take truth under their special protection, as if she 
were in danger from the tendency of some people who take her 
too. seriously." In a delightfully clear and forceful argument 
Royce shows that the sound part of Pragmatism, "namely, that 
all search for truth is a practical activity with an ethical (a use- 
ful) purpose," is an old lesson which Fichte taught many years 
before William James; and that the rest of Pragmatism, which 
implies that the individual exhausts truth in the expediencies 
of his own experience, is both unsound metaphysics and debasing 
ethics. 

In a closing chapter on "Loyalty and Religion," Professor 
Royce restates the view of our moral relation to the unseen but 
real world with which the readers of his "The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy" and "The World and the Individual" are familiar. 

Professor Royce 's books are always addressed to the serious 
mind, and sometimes even only to the highly trained philosoph- 
ical mind. The present work seems to us a very happy statement 
of ethical and metaphysical matter of deepest import in lan- 
guage direct, simple, forceful and warm. 

David Savillb Muzzby. 

Ethical Culture School, New York. 

The Pbobojm of Theism, and Other Essays. By A. C. Pigou, 
M. A., Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. 139. 

Disciples of the late Professor Henry Sidgwick will be pleased 
with this little volume. Professor Pigou is one of them, and the 
same careful analysis and critical judgment that distinguished 
Sidgwick is noticeable in his disciple's work. The attitude of 
Professor Pigou toward Philosophical Theism is critical, and 
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his conclusions are almost entirely negative. In the first essay 
(The General Nature of Reality) the contention that the world 
has no existence independent of a perceiving subject is ex- 
amined, the objections to this view are neatly summarized and 
the conclusion reached that there is an independent reality, and 
space and time belong to it. The method by which our author 
(following the Hon. Bertrand Russell) dismisses the antinomies 
of Kant does not appear to me conclusive. The antinomies seem 
to be solved by the same kind of argument as Kant himself used, 
although it led him to deny the independent reality of these 
forms. 

What is the content of space and time? Two answers are 
noticed, those of the Materialists and Spiritists respectively. 
"Materialisms that deny the independent reality of other minds 
no longer need refutation among serious men. The answer of 
Spiritism is better than the answer of Materialism, because what 
it asserts to be fact cannot be denied to be possible." But the 
arguments by which Spiritism seeks to prove that this is the case 
will not bear investigation. Positively, all that can be added is 
that experience suggests the existence of corpuscles, spirits of 
living men, and perhaps of animals, discarnate spirits of dead 
men and the supreme Spirit of God. He proceeds to examine 
the proofs of the existence of God in the second essay. The con- 
cept of a Supreme Spirit existing in time and space does not seem 
philosophically promising; nor does the definition of God as a 
powerful spiritual Being who wills the good, and who is suf- 
ficiently powerful to make good prevail over evil in the long run, 
seem likely to lead to fruitful results; and I cannot agree with 
Professor Pigou that this meager idea is what the Founder of 
Christianity meant and asked us to mean by "Our Father." 

To establish the existence of God there remains — since the 
more strictly philosophical arguments have already been disposed 
of — the physico-theological proof, or the argument from design. 
This our author fully but briefly examines, and finds the "evi- 
dence weak and the conclusion doubtful. " Value-judgments, it is 
contended, have no philosophical value. "There is no straight 
road from efficacy to truth." Value- judgments obtain signifi- 
cance because mixed up with arguments based on the content 
of religious experience. Religious experiences are impor- 
tant and should be treated in a scientific manner. Such treat- 
ment is difficult for many reasons, but it is not impossible, and 
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from it we might be able to base valid arguments for the exist- 
ence of God. Professor Pigou attaches much importance to ex- 
perience in his discussion of other problems in this book. It is 
one of his fundamental postulates that "unless they are proved 
to be guilty, the apparent data of consciousness are innocent of 
fraud." So he credits the will with a limited freedom "because 
of the immediate awareness of freedom that is present in us at 
certain times. He maintains that "the only method of testing 
any proposition about things good in themselves is perception." 
And he perceives that pleasure, the good will, love, the char- 
acter of a man's ideals and his attitude toward what he sees in 
persons and things are good. These elements may vary inde- 
pendently in any given consciousness, and no general law is dis- 
coverable which connects their variations. 

We can only refer to the rest of the essays. Three of them, 
"The Problem of Good," "The Ethics of the Gospels" and "The 
Ethics of Nietzsche," have appeared in this Journal. They are 
interesting studies, but partial in scope. The essay with which 
the volume closes is on the optimism of Browning and Meredith. 
The poets are said to "have an insight and a power of perception 
and a hold upon concrete reality" which the philosopher, of ten 
lacks, but we cannot find inspired philosophic doctrine in their 
poems. 

Professor Pigou evidently expects very little from the 
"thinker." His philosophical attitude is decidedly agnostic. 
Philosophy, as he conceives it, however, is a branch of logic ; it 
is throughout concerned with proof. He does not place philoso- 
phers with the seers nor credit them with "perception." But his 
views, he reminds us, are tentative. And we may thank him for 
a fairly thorough, if summary, preliminary survey of some im- 
portant problems. 



David Phillips. 



Bala, North Wales. 



An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William Mc- 
Dougall. London: Methuen & Co., 1908. Pp. xvi, 356. 

It is not sufficiently recognized by some students of ethics that 
their subject-matter, human conduct in some of its phases, is 
at the same time being investigated by the psychologists with 
new and powerful engines of inquiry. Mr. McDougall furnishes 



